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Persephone. Such is the view of her taken hy Homer and later
epic poets. These represent her as sitting enthroned at the side
of her grim lord, the joyless queen of the infernal regions, to
dwell in which were worse than to be a slave on earth. On the
other hand she appears as Cora, the lovely daughter of the all-
bountiful Mother Earth; a personification, in fact, of that
never-dying force of nature which, year by year, causes the most
luxuriant vegetation to spring up before our eyes, only, however,
to die away again in the autumn. In a somewhat narrower
sense Persephone may be regarded as a type of the grain, which
long remains in the ground where it has been sown as though
dead, but afterwards breaks forth into new life. It was only
natural to associate with this last conception ideas of the im-
mortality of the soul, of which, in the secret doctrines of the
mysteries, Persephone was a symbol. Though we know but
little concerning the details of the mysteries, we are yet aware
that their chief object was to disseminate better and purer ideas
of a future life than the popular faith of the Greeks afforded.
It was commonly believed that the souls of men after death
led a dull, miserable existence in the world of shadows. Those
initiated in the mysteries, however, were taught that death was
only a resurrection of the soul to a brighter and better life, on
the condition, of course, that a man had fully pleased the gods
and rendered himself worthy of such a happy lot.

Persephone, or Proserpina, as she is called in Latin, was a
deity originally entirely strange to the Eomans, who borrowed
all their ideas of the lower world from the Greeks. Never-
theless, they identified her with Libera, an ancient rustic
goddess of fertility, the feminine counterpart of Liber, under
which name she signifies the same as the Greek Cora.
Black, barren cows were sacrificed to Persephone as an infernal
goddess, but she does not appear to have had any temples of
her own.